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Introduction 

This  booklet  has  been  designed  as  a part  of  Alberta  Education’s  involvement  in  Canada  Career 
Week  Activities.  The  booklet  is  intended  to  serve  as  a continuing  resource  to  assist  teachers  and 
counsellors  involved  in  career  development  activities.  Also,  it  is  intended  to  serve  as  a teacher 
resource  for  use  with  the  Life  Careers  theme  of  the  Alberta  Education  Junior  High  Health  Curriculum 
at  the  grade  9 level. 

The  activities  in  this  booklet  are  suitable  for  use  with  all  junior  high  school  students.  The  purpose 
of  these  activities  is  to  present  students  with  many  opportunities  for  career  exploration  and 
preparation.  Students  are  encouraged  to  familiarize  themselves  with  as  many  career  titles  and 
descriptions  as  possible,  thereby  exploring  the  wide  variety  of  careers  that  exists.  Career  preparation 
is  reflected  in  the  development  of  self-knowledge  and  decision-making  skills  and  in  the  consideration 
of  many  career-related  issues. 

These  activities  require  minimum  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Most  activities  require 
few  supplies.  Activities  can  be  easily  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individual  students.  Class  discussion, 
group  work,  individual  projects,  written  exercises,  and  hands-on  activities  are  just  some  of  the 
methods  used  to  develop  students’  career  awareness. 

In  each  activity,  the  Focus  provides  teachers  with  a short  summary  of  the  ideas  emphasized  in 
the  lesson. 

The  section  on  Teacher  Notes  provides  extensive  information  about  the  subject  of  the  activity 
plan.  Teachers  may  wish  to  use  this  section  as  the  basis  for  the  lesson  to  be  taught  as  this  information 
should  be  presented  to  the  students. 

The  Vocabulaiy  section  provides  an  explanation  of  the  words  emphasized  in  the  particular 
lesson. 

The  Motivator  is  designed  to  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson.  The  topics  and  concepts  of 
the  lesson  are  introduced  here.  Many  Motivator  activities  can  also  be  used  to  review  the  concepts 
presented  in  previous  lessons. 

The  Discovery  section  provides  an  intensive  activity  that  emphasizes  the  main  ideas  of  the 
lesson.  Where  more  than  one  Discovery  activity  is  provided,  the  teacher  may  choose  to  use  the  entire 
set  for  a more  detailed  study  of  the  concepts. 

The  Exploration  section  outlines  activities  that  can  be  used  to  develop  the  concepts  and  ideas  of 
the  lesson.  If  so  desired,  teachers  and/ or  counsellors  may  choose  to  use  activities  in  the  Exploration 
section  rather  than  the  Discovery  activity. 

While  the  Life  Careers  theme  and  career  awareness  may  be  actively  studied  for  only  a portion  of 
the  year,  students  should  be  encouraged  to  view  career  development  as  an  on-going  process.  To  this 
end,  the  classroom  should  feature  displays  that  portray  many  different  careers.  These  career  displays 
should  be  changed  frequently  and  the  teacher  should  ensure  that  displays  are  50%  male/ 50% 
female,  showing  both  traditional  and  non-traditional  roles  and  representing  a range  of  ethnic  and 
cultural  groups.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  contribute  to  these  displays. 

Junior  high  school  is  a time  for  students  to  learn  about  a wide  variety  of  possible  careers  and  to 
begin  the  decision-making  process  that  will  influence  their  life  careers.  It  is  hoped  that  teachers  and 
counsellors  will  find  this  booklet  to  be  a useful  resource  about  career  awareness  in  the  education  of 
students. 

The  Ask  Me  How  Series  is  produced  and  printed  by  the  Special  Educational  Services  Branch  of 
Alberta  Education. 

Alberta  Education 
acknowledges 
Judith  Campbell 
as  author  of 

“The  Ask  Me  How  Series” 
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9-1 

Ask  Me  How  I Get  Information 

FOCUS 

• There  are  over  7000  listed  occupations  in  Canada. 

• A sound  decision-making  process  is  needed  for  career  planning. 

• Many  community  resources  are  available  to  students  who  are  exploring  a variety  of  careers. 

• Occupational  descriptions  and  related  information  are  available  in  several  Canadian  publications. 

TEACHER  NOTES 

To  prepare  oneself  for  a career,  a part  of  career  planning,  a person  needs  to  know  as  much  as 
possible  about: 

— oneself 

— the  world  of  work  and  life  careers 

Preparation  for  a career  also  requires  a comprehensive  decision-making  process.  The  selection  of  a 
career  is  an  extremely  important  decision.  A good  decision-making  process  will  give  a person  the 
edge  over  someone  who  “falls”  into  a job  that  doesn’t  meet  the  needs,  values,  and  goals  of  that 
person. 

There  are  decision-making  processes  that  are  logical  and  explicit  and  yet  easy  to  use.  Decision- 
making is  a skill  that  can  be  learned  and  developed  over  time.  Like  any  skill,  a logical  decision-making 
process  may  seem  cumbersome  to  use  at  first  but  with  time  and  practice,  will  become  almost 
automatic. 


Decision-Making 

1 . Identify  the  problem. 

2.  get  information  from  all  possible  sources. 

3.  consider  the  alternatives. 

4.  make  a decision. 

5.  decide  on  a plan  of  action. 

6.  accept  responsibility  for  your  decision. 

7.  Do  it! 

8.  evaluate  your  decision  and  plan. 

9.  change  the  decision  if  necessary  or  make  this  type  of  decision  again. 

1 . Identify  the  problem  — Figure  out  the  issue  or  concern.  Be  sure  to  solve  the  actual  problem. 
Do  you  want  a job  now? 

2.  Get  information  from  all  possible  sources  — This  is  very  important  when  making  a 
career-related  decision.  Know  your  resources  and  use  them.  Learn  about  the  variety  of  careers 
that  may  interest  you. 

3.  Consider  all  the  alternatives  — Study  each  possible  alternative,  weighing  the  positive  and 
negative  factors  of  each.  Study  a variety  of  possible  occupations,  considering  the  information 
you  have  about  each  of  them.  Are  they  appealing? 

4.  Make  a decision  — Make  the  best  decision  possible  based  on  all  that  you  know  about  the 
alternatives.  The  decision  should  reflect  your  values,  needs,  and  goals.  Is  this  the  job  for  you? 

5.  Decide  on  a plan  of  action  — Your  decision  must  be  acted  upon.  To  do  this,  you  need  a plan  of 
action.  Plan  to  carry  out  your  decision.  What  schooling  will  you  need?  What  training?  How  will  you 
get  the  education  you  need? 

6.  Accept  responsibility  for  your  decision  — You  must  accept  responsibilityfor  the  effect  of  your 
decision  on  yourself  and  others. 

7.  Do  it!  — Carry  out  your  plan  of  action.  This  requires  effort  — sometimes  a great  deal, 
sometimes  just  a little.  Be  sure  to  register  for  the  high  school  courses  you  need  to  reach  your 
goals. 
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8.  Evaluate  your  decision  and  plan  — Determine  the  success  of  your  decision  and  plan.  How 

well  did  it  work?  Would  you  make  this  type  of  decision  again? 

9.  Change  the  decision  or  make  this  type  of  decision  again  — Based  on  your  evaluation  of  the 

decision,  you  can  choose  to: 

— stay  with  this  decision  and  make  this  typ>e  of  decision  in  the  future. 

— change  the  decision  now  and  choose  to  do  something  else  to  solve  the  problem  at  hand. 

— if  that  is  not  possible,  make  the  best  of  the  situation  now  and  choose  not  to  make  this  type  of 
decision  in  the  future. 

The  evaluation  of  one’s  career  decision  (steps  ^8  and  ^9)  will  take  place  over  a lengthy  period  of 
time.  Evaluation  is  a continual  process.  Grade  nine  students  who  are  beginning  to  consider  career 
possibilities  will  evaluate  their  choices  and  decisions  as  well  as  the  alternatives  that  appeal  to  them. 
They  will  eliminate  many  career  possibilities  that  do  not  interest  them. 

Now  is  the  time  for  grade  nine  students  to  learn  about  and  begin  to  use  the  many  resources 
available  to  them.  These  resources  will  allow  grade  nine  students  to  consider  as  wide  a field  of  careers 
as  possible. 

The  search  for  resources  begins  at  home.  Many  opinions  about  careers  as  well  as  much  career 
knowledge  comes  from  the  home.  Parents  as  well  as  other  family  members  and  friends  can  provide 
much  information  about  the  careers  with  which  they  are  familiar.  When  it  comes  to  formulating  work 
attitudes,  a family  can  set  the  example.  Families  can  also  provide  much  encouragement  and  support 
to  the  student  beginning  and  progressing  through  a career  search. 

Friends  can  also  provide  career-related  information.  Some  of  this  information  can  be  accurate 
and  well-founded;  some  of  the  information  can  be  erroneous.  Students  at  this  age  believe  much  of 
the  information  given  to  them  by  friends.  Peer  pressure  may  compel  a student  to  view  a career  to  be 
undesirable  when  actually  that  career  may  appeal  to  the  student.  Students  must  be  encouraged  to 
think  independently  when  making  career  choices.  Friends  serve  as  valuable  resources  when  they 
provide  new  career,  occupation,  and  job  titles  for  consideration. 

There  are  other  information  sources  in  the  community.  Many  employers  are  willing  to  speak  to 
students.  Also,  many  people  who  work  in  a variety  of  occupations  are  willing  to  be  guest  speakers. 
Students  can  visit  workplaces  in  the  community  to  learn  more  in  an  on-the-job  setting.  Libraries,  both 
school  and  public,  list  career  information.  As  well,  many  general  books  and  magazines  can  provide 
good  career  information.  The  Canada  Employment  Centre  in  your  community  or  region  offers  much 
in  the  way  of  career  information  and  career  development  assistance. 

Much  career  education  can  be  provided  by  the  school.  Teachers  who  encourage  sound 
decision-making,  good  work  habits  and  attitudes  build  a strong  framework  for  more  specific  career 
education.  Personal  exploration  of  interests,  skills,  attitudes,  temperament,  needs,  values,  and  goals 
as  well  as  the  development  of  self-awareness  can  take  place  at  school.  Much  information  about  the 
world  of  work  can  be  made  available  to  students.  Occupation  titles  can  be  presented  to  widen  the 
students’  field  of  possible  careers.  The  school  staff  serves  to  set  an  example  of  adults  in  a career 
setting. 

As  well,  teachers  and  counsellors  can  provide  information  about  other  resources  available  to 
students.  The  school  can  make  these  resources  available  in  libraries,  counselling  offices,  and 
classrooms. 

There  are  several  publications  designed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  career  information.  These 
publications  describe  a vast  number  of  occupations. 

The  Canadian  Classification  and  Dictionary  of  Occupations,  commonly  known  as  CCDO,  is  an 
occupational  encyclopedia  of  over  6700  Canadian  listings.  The  two  volume  set  classifies  and 
describes  occupations.  It  lists  the  characteristics  needed  by  people  who  are  successful  in  the 
occupation. 

Occupations  in  the  CCDO  are  classified  into  23  major  groups.  Each  major  group  is  then  broken 
down  into  minor  groups  and  unit  groups.  The  books  are  designed  so  that  a person  can  look  up  one 
specific  occupation  and  then  identify  related  occupations.  Each  occupation  listing  includes: 

— major  duties 

~ qualifications  duties 

— physical  activities 

— environment  conditions 
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— general  education  needed 

— specific  vocational  preparation  needed 

— data/people/things  dealt  with  in  the  job 

The  CCDO  is  large  and  may  seem  intimidating.  However,  when  one  learns  to  read  the  letter  and 
number  codes  and  becomes  familiar  with  the  organization,  the  CCDO  becomes  an  extensive  and 
valuable  resource. 

Careers  Canada  is  a set  of  booklets  designed  for  young  people.  Each  booklet  deals  with  one 
group  of  related  occupations.  Titles  include: 

— Careers  in  Construction 

— Careers  in  Social  Services 

— Careers  in  Protective  Services 

— Careers  in  Computer  Occupations 

The  booklets  are  divided  into  sections.  The  first  section  deals  with  self-evaluation  and  the  interests 
that  relate  to  that  particular  group  of  occupations.  The  work  is  described  through  interviews  of  people 
in  the  job.  Information  on  career  preparation  and  training,  advancement,  related  occupations,  and 
employment  forecasts  are  also  included.  The  booklet  stresses  more  self-evaluation  and  suggests  that 
the  career  or  related  occupations  be  considered. 

Careers  Provinces  is  a series  of  fact  sheets  that  are  periodically  updated.  There  are 
approximately  700  of  these  pamphlets  for  each  province.  Each  pamphlet  deals  with  a specific 
occupation.  Information  includes: 

— description  of  the  duties  and  purpose  of  the  occupation 

— general  educational  requirements 

— specific  educational  requirements 

— apprenticeship  programs,  if  necessaiy 

— on-the-job  training  as  provided 

— registration,  certification,  and  licensing,  if  applicable 

— environment  conditions 

— physical  activities 

— work  week 

— earnings 

— personal  qualities  such  as  skills,  interests,  and  temperament 

— future  outlook 

— sources  of  further  Information 

The  Occupational/Trade  Analyses  is  a series  of  booklets  that  deal  with  specific  trades  and 
occupations.  Each  booklet  describes  the  duties,  environment,  physical  factors,  tools  and  equipment, 
the  needed  skills  and  knowledge,  and  interest  and  temperament  factors  of  a journeyman  in  a 
particular  occupation. 

College  and  University  Programs  in  Canada  is  a booklet  that  describes  educational  and  training 
programs  in  a variety  of  institutions.  A list  of  programs  is  given  as  well  as  a list  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  institutions. 

Out  of  the  Classroom,  into  the  Work  Force  is  a series  of  booklets  that  deal  with  successful 
female  role  models.  Ttles  of  booklets  include: 

— Careers  in  Commerce 

— Careers  in  Engineering  and  Scientific  Support 

— Careers  in  Correctional  Services 

There  are  over  7000  occupations  in  Canada.  These  booklets  and  pamphlets  can  provide 
valuable  information  for  a program  of  career  education. 

VOCABULARY 

career  — 

a series  of  roles  enacted  by  an  individual  throughout  life.  It  is  the  total  of  life’s  experiences  which 

may  include  paid  work,  volunteer  work,  parenting,  hobbies,  leisure,  and  retirement. 
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career  development  — 

an  ongoing  process  of  awareness,  exploration,  preparation,  and  adjustment  to  the  world  of  work 
that  takes  place  throughout  life.  This  process  include  home,  school,  and  community 
experiences  that  influence  an  individual’s  self-concept,  lifestyle,  and  occupational  choices, 
career  education  — 

part  of  the  process  of  career  development,  which  occurs  both  within  and  outside  of  a school. 
Within  the  school,  career  education  is  a comprehensive,  developmental  program  designed  to 
help  all  students  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  make  realistic  educational  and 
occupational  plans, 
career  planning  — 

an  ongoing  process  to  make  life  and  work-related  decisions  which  are  reviewed  from  time  to 
time. 

CCDO- 

Canadian  Classification  and  Dictionary  of  Occupations, 
decision-making  — 

the  process  of  identifying  and  choosing  among  alternative  courses  of  action, 
job  — 

a position  of  work  in  an  organization  that  includes  specific  duties  and  responsibilities, 
occupation  — 

a group  of  similar  jobs  with  common  characteristics, 
peer  pressure  — 

the  influence  that  one’s  peers,  people  with  similar  ideas,  abilities,  and  age,  have  on  a person, 
self^wareness  — 

refers  to  an  individual  having  knowledge  of  self,  including  knowledge  of  values,  interests,  skills, 
strengths,  and  weaknesses. 

MOTIVATOR 

With  a three  minute  time  limit,  have  each  student  list  as  many  occupations  as  possible.  Discuss 
the  totals  that  students  managed  to  get.  Point  out  that  there  are  more  than  7000  different 
occupations  in  Canada. 

DISCOVERY 

1 . Have  each  student  investigate  three  different  careers  using  community  resources  such  as  parents, 
other  family  members,  and  employers.  Publications  such  as  Careers  Canada,  Careers  Provinces, 
Occupational/Trade  Analyses,  College  and  University  Programs  in  Canada,  and  Out  of  the 
Classroom  and  into  the  Work  Force  should  also  be  used.  The  CCDO  probably  should  not  be  used  at 
this  point  as  the  coding  needs  further  explanation  (see  the  CCDO  lesson).  Students  should  write  a 
short  report  on  each  career,  discussing  topics  such  as  duties,  skills,  education  and  training  needs, 
temperament,  and  physical  ability  factors. 

2.  Using  one  career  that  has  been  investigated,  have  each  student  outline  the  first  steps  towards 
making  a career  decision.  Ensure  that  students  understand  that  this  is  a process  which  is  ongoing. 
The  remaining  units  address  methods  which  will  assist  students  in  dealing  with  this  process.  It  is 
suggested  that  this  activity  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  program,  comparing  both  outlines,  and 
emphasizing  the  additional  sources  of  information  available  to  assist  students.  The  purpose  of  this  is 
to  emphasize  that  any  career  choice  must  be  followed  by  action  and  planning.  This  outline  should 
indicate  how  a student  could  reach  the  goal  of  preparing  for  a career.  The  first  six  steps  of  the 
decision-making  process  should  be  used  in  this  way: 

1 . identify  the  problem  — How  does  a person  prepare  for  the  career  of  (one  career  chosen  from 
the  three  researched)?  Have  the  student  name  the  career  chosen. 

2.  get  information  from  ail  possible  sources  — Students  should  list  all  the  sources  they  used  to 
research  the  career.  They  might  suggest  other  sources  of  information  that  could  prove  valuable 
to  them. 

3.  consider  all  the  alternatives  — What  types  of  preparation  are  needed  for  this  career?  Where 
can  one  receive  education  and  training?  \^at  junior  high  school  courses  and  senior  high  school 
courses  could  be  of  value?  Have  students  outline  these. 
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4.  Make  a decision  — Students  choose  a preferred/necessary  method  of  training  and 
education.  Students  may  also  need  to  indicate  the  high  school  courses  required  for  entrance  into 
a post-secondary  institution. 

5.  Decide  on  a plan  of  action  — How  does  a person  register  for  further  training  and  education? 
Where  does  one  go?  What  high  school  course  should  be  chosen?  How  does  one  learn  about 
high  school  courses?  How  does  one  register  for  high  school? 

6.  Accept  responsibility  for  your  decision  — How  can  I show  responsibility?  — By  choosing 
high  school  courses  that  are  appropriate  for  the  goal.  By  registering  for  and  completing  high 
school.  By  registering  for  the  further  education  and  training  needed.  By  reading  as  much  as  I can 
about  the  particular  career  choice.  If  possible,  by  viewing  the  career  in  action  through  work 
experience  situations  and  visiting  the  workplace. 

The  teacher  may  wish  to  do  an  example  of  this  exercise  for  the  students  before  they  begin. 

EXPLORATION 

1.  Compile  a booklet  of  careers  from  the  student  investigations  done  in  the  Discovery  section. 
Distribute  copies  of  this  booklet  to  each  student  in  the  class  or  keep  several  copies  on  file  for  student 
use. 

2.  Encourage  students  to  read  about  possible  careers  as  an  ongoing  project. 

3.  Reinforce  the  decision-making  process  by  using  it  in  as  many  classroom  situations  and  activities  as 
possible. 


9-2 

Ask  Me  How  Occupations 
Are  Grouped 

FOCUS 

• Occupations  are  classified  according  to  one  or  more  common  characteristics. 

• Occupations  can  be  categorized  in  a variety  of  ways: 

— Data-People-Things 
— School  subjects 
— Holland  codes 

— Canadian  Classification  and  Dictionaiy  of  Occupations 

• People  can  use  these  categories  to  learn  about  possible  occupations. 

TEACHER  NOTES 

One  way  to  explore  the  world  of  careers  is  to  look  at  groups  of  occupations.  Occupations  are 
classified  in  many  different  ways.  Each  group  is  based  on  one  or  more  common  characteristics. 
Students  should  look  for  characteristics  that  appeal  to  them.  Occupations  within  that  group  can  be 
considered  as  possibilities.  This  lesson  will  look  at  four  methods  of  occupation  classification. 

The  simplest  grouping  is  Data-People-Things.  This  classification  is  based  on  the  extent  to  which 
a person  works  with  these  objects  in  the  Job.  The  categories  are: 

Data  — 

involves  synthesizing,  coordinating,  analyzing,  compiling,  computing,  copying,  or  comparing 
information 

People  — 

involves  mentoring,  negotiating,  instructing,  supervising,  diverting,  persuading,  speaking- 
signalling, serving,  and  helping  other  people. 

Things  — 

involves  setting  up,  precision  working,  operating-controlling,  driving-operating,  manipulating- 
operating,  tending,  feeding-offbearing,  and  handling  machines,  tools,  and  equipment. 
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Another  grouping  of  occupations  is  based  on  school  subjects.  Students  can  consider 
occupations  that  are  related  to  or  can  stem  from  their  favorite  school  subjects.  Below  are  just  a few 
occupations  classified  according  to  school  subjects.  Many  other  occupations  can  be  classified  this 
way  and  many  occupations  can  be  listed  under  more  than  one  category.  School  subjects  include: 

Art 

Industrial  Education 

Physical  Education 

architect 

cabinet  maker 

athletic  coach 

art  teacher 

computer  operator 

diver 

cartoonist 

electrical  mechanic 

fitness  instructor 

designer 

ironworker 

general  manager 

interior  decorator 

locksmith 

lifeguard 

makeup  artist 

motor  mechanic 

physiotherapist 

painter 

refrigeration  technician 

playground  supervisor 

photographer 

roofer 

professional  athlete 

sculptor 

sheet  metal  worker 

referee 

weaver 

switcher 

salesperson 

Drama 

Language  Arts 

Science 

actor 

advertising  copywriter 

botanist 

clown 

announcer 

dental  technician 

comedian 

auctioneer 

doctor 

director 

author 

engineer 

drama  teacher 

critic 

flight  engineer 

film  editor 

editor 

forester 

film  maker 

journalist 

laboratory  assistant 

script  assistant 

librarian 

public  health  inspector 

stage  hand 

reporter 

taxidermist 

stage  manager 

sp)eech  therapist 

zoo  curator 

Health 

Mathematics 

Second  Languages 

career  counsellor 

accountant 

customs  officer 

childcare  worker 

auditor 

diplomat 

dentist 

banker 

flight  attendant 

doctor 

business  administrator 

foreign  correspondent 

fitness  instructor 

computer  programmer 

immigration  officer 

nurse 

credit  manager 

interpreter 

nutritionist 

highway-scale  operator 

languages  teacher 

physiotherapist 

mathematician 

linguist 

safety  inspector 

purchasing  agent 

translator 

X-ray  technician 

stock  broker 

travel  guide 

Home  Economics 

Music 

Social  Studies 

clothes  designer 

accompanist 

childcare  worker 

clothing  buyer 

choreographer 

criminologist 

clothing  store  manager 

composer 

economist 

dietitian 

conductor 

historian 

district  home  economist 

dancer 

lawyer 

dressmaker 

music  agent 

museum  technician 

family  life  teacher 

musician 

parole  officer 

food  chemist 

music  therapist 

police  officer 

interior  decorator 

piano  tuner 

politician 

occupational  therapist 

vocal  coach 

social  worker 
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The  Holland  codes  also  classify  occupations.  These  categories  are  based  on  the  types  of  people 
who  hold  the  job  and  the  work  activities  required.  By  knowing  about  themselves,  students  can 
choose  categories  that  appeal  to  them  most.  The  occupations  in  the  chosen  categories  can  be 
considered  for  career  possibilities.  The  Holland  categories  are: 

1 . realistic  — use  of  objects,  tools,  or  machines.  Physical  activities,  not  educational  or  social. 
Ordered,  concrete  solutions  and  work  preferred. 

2.  investigative  — likes  to  observe  situations  and  happenings,  understand  them,  and  create 
solutions.  Likes  to  work  on  one’s  own  with  non-repetitive  information. 

3.  artistic  — creates  art  forms  or  products.  Talented  in  arts  such  as  music,  drama,  art,  and 
literature.  Not  business-like  activities. 

4.  social  — likes  to  deal  with  people  by  informing,  training,  developing,  or  curing.  Not  physical 
activities. 

5.  enterprising  — influences,  leads  others  to  attain  goals  such  as  economic  gain.  Activities  such 
as  sales,  management,  and  leadership. 

6.  conventional  — ordered,  systematic,  detail  situations  that  are  structured.  Includes  clerical 
work. 

The  most  detailed  classification  system  is  the  one  used  in  the  Canadian  Classification  and 
Dictionaiy  of  Occupations.  The  CCDO  uses  the  classifications  of  Data-People-Things  and  the 
Holland  codes.  As  well,  the  CCDO  is  organized  into  23  major  groups  of  occupations  that  have  much 
in  common.  Each  major  group  is  divided  into  minor  groups,(81  total)  and  then  further  divided  into 
unit  groups  (498  total).  Each  group  is  numbered,  titled,  and  defined.  The  major  groups  in  CCDO  are: 
1 1 — Managerial,  Administrative,  and  Related  Occupations. 

21  — Occupations  in  Natural  Sciences,  Engineering,  and  Mathematics. 

23  — Occupations  in  Social  Sciences  and  Related  Reids. 

25  — Occupations  in  Religion. 

27  — Teaching  and  Related  Occupations. 

31  — Occupations  in  Medicine  and  Health. 

33  — Artistic,  Literary,  Performing  Arts,  and  Related  Occupations. 

37  — Occupations  in  Sports  and  Recreation. 

41  — Clerical  and  Related  Occupations. 

51  — Sales  Occupations. 

61  — Service  Occupations. 

71  — Farming,  Horticulture,  and  Animal  Husbandry  Occupations. 

73  — Rshing,  Hunting,  Trapping,  and  Related  Occupations. 

75  — Forestry  and  Logging  Occupations. 

77  — Mining  and  Quarrying  Including  Oil  and  Gas  Reid  Occupations. 

81/82  — Processing  Occupations. 

83  — Machining  and  Related  Occupations. 

85  — Product  Fabricating,  Assembling,  and  Repairing  Occupations. 

87  — Construction  Trades  Occupations. 

91  — Transport  Equipment  Operating  Occupations. 

93  — Material  Handling  and  Related  Occupations. 

95  — Other  Crafts  and  Equipment  Operating  Occupations. 

99  — Occupations  Not  Elsewhere  Classified. 

Students  should  become  accustomed  to  using  a variety  of  occupation  classifications.  These 
methods  of  categorizing  are  designed  so  that  people  can  select  a group  of  occupations  that  have 
common  characteristics  that  appeal  and  are  suitable. 

VOCABULARY 

occupation  classification  — 

categories  that  are  based  on  one  or  more  common  work  characteristics. 
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MOTIVATOR 

Have  students  suggest  several  occupations  that  fit  into  each  of  these  categories: 

— people  who  wear  special  footwear. 

— people  who  work  at  night. 

— people  who  ride  in  a vehicle. 

— people  who  work  below  ground. 

Explain  that  occupations  can  be  grouped  or  classified  in  many  ways.  Four  ways  of  grouping  that  are 
commonly  used  are  Data-People-Things,  school  subjects,  Holland  Codes,  and  the  Canadian 
Classification  and  Dictionary  of  Occupations. 

DISCOVERY 

1 . Have  students  indicate  three  different  occupations  that  interest  them.  Students  should  then  use  the 
four  classification  methods  to  indicate  the  categories  in  which  each  occupation  would  fit.  Ask 
students  to  indicate  the  common  characteristic  that  placed  each  occupation  in  each  category. 

The  teacher  may  wish  to  use  a chart  of  some  type  for  this  exercise.  Also,  the  teacher  may  wish  to 
demonstrate  this  exercise  prior  to  student  activity. 

2.  Have  students  consider  the  four  methods  of  classification  and  answer  these  questions  for  each 
method.  Which  category  in  each  appeals  the  most?  Which  category  appeals  the  least?  Do  you  think 
the  category  that  is  most  appealing  is  also  the  most  suitable?  Why? 

EXPLORATION 

1 . Have  students  classify  occupations  according  to  area  of  work.  Which  occupations  fit  into  each  of 
these  categories? 

— works  in  a school 

— works  in  a television  studio 

— works  with  a farmer 

— works  in  a hospital 

— works  in  a dairy 

— works  in  a post  office 

— works  at  an  airport 
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9-3 

Ask  Me  How  To  Use  The  CCDO 

The  CCDO  gives  students  the  opportunity  to  explore  a variety  of  occupations  according  to  the 
range  of  schooling  necessary  to  enter  the  occupation,  the  environmental  work  conditions,  and  the 
physical  requirements.  Therefore,  students  have  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  requirements  of  a 
particular  area.  Understanding  the  nature  of  an  occupation  is  an  important  aspect  of  career 
development.  More  important,  however,  is  understanding  the  factors  one  looks  at  in  making  a 
decision.  The  teacher  should  reinforce  the  decision-making  skills  that  have  been  emphasized 
throughout  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  programs  as  well  as  in  Lessons  and  ^8  of  these 
Grade  Nine  materials. 

Since  the  CCDO  was  published  in  1971,  several  Revision  booklets  have  been  issued.  These 
replace  outdated  sections  of  VOLUME  I. 

The  CCDO  is  a valuable  resource  for  people  who  are  investigating  a variety  of  occupations. 
Teachers  will  also  find  the  CCDO  to  be  a valuable  resource  for  the  Careers  Unit. 

(NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS:  The  Canadian  Classification  and  Dictionary  of  Occupations  may  undergo 
revisions  in  the  next  two  to  three  years.  At  some  time,  you  may  wish  to  contact  your  area  Federal 
Manpower  representative  for  further  information.) 

FOCUS 

• The  Canadian  Classification  and  Dictionary  of  Occupations  provides  extensive  information  about 
over  6700  occupations  in  Canada. 

• Students  can  become  familiar  with  the  first  volume  of  the  CCDO  and  explore  detailed  information 
about  an  occupation. 

TEACHER  NOTES 

The  Canadian  Classification  and  Dictionary  of  Occupations,  more  commonly  known  as  the 
CCDO,  is  a two  volume  set  of  books  that  describes  over  6700  occupations  that  exist  in  Canada.  This 
very  detailed  publication  is  a valuable  resource  for  anyone  who  wants  factual  information  about  a 
particular  occupation.  The  CCDO  is  divided  into  two  books: 

Volume  I — Classification  and  Definitions 

Volume  II  — Occupational  Qualification  Requirements 

Students  can  learn  to  use  the  CCDO.  Much  of  the  information  is  in  the  form  of  letter  and  number 
codes.  When  the  student  understands  these  codes,  the  information  becomes  readily  available. 

How  The  CCDO  Is  Organized 

Each  occupation  is  titled,  defined,  and  coded  so  that  it  can  be  found  in  the  book.  The 
occupations  are  divided  into  groups  based  on  common  characteristics.  There  are  23  major  groups: 
1 1 — Managerial,  Administrative,  and  Related  Occupations 
21  — Occupations  in  Natural  Sciences,  Engineering,  and  Mathematics 
23  — Occupations  in  Social  Sciences  and  Related  Fields 
25  ~ Occupations  in  Religion 
27  — Teaching  and  Related  Occupations 
31  — Occupations  in  Medicine  and  Health 
33  — Artistic,  Literary,  Performing  Arts,  and  Related  Occupations 
37  — Occupations  in  Sports  and  Recreation 
41  — Clerical  and  Related  Occupations 
51  — Sales  Occupations 
61  — Service  Occupations 

71  — Farming,  Horticulture,  and  Animal  Husbandry  Occupations 
73  — Rshing,  Hunting,  Trapping,  and  Related  Occupations 
75  — Forestry  and  Logging  Occupations 
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77  — Mining  and  Quanying  Including  Oil  and  Gas  Field  Occupations 
81/82  — Processing  Occupations 
83  — Machining  and  Related  Occupations 

85  — Product  Fabricating,  Assembling,  and  Repairing  Occupations 

87  — Constmction  Trades  Occupations 

91  — Transport  Equipment  Operating  Occupations 

93  — Material  Handling  and  Related  Occupations 

95  — Other  Crafts  and  Equipment  Operating  Occupations 

99  — Occupations  Not  Elsewhere  Classified 

Each  major  group  is  divided  into  minor  groups  (81  in  all).  Each  minor  group  is  then  further 
divided  into  unit  groups  (498  in  all).  In  order  to  find  specific  occupations  in  the  book,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  numbering  system.  Once  understood,  the  numbering  system  is  easy  to  use. 

Major  Groups  — 2 digits 
Minor  Groups  — 3 digits 
Unit  Groups  — 4 digits 
The  group  numbers  are  structured: 


Major  Group  33  — Artistic,  Literary,  Performing  Arts,  and  Related  Occupations 


Groups  Groups 

Each  major,  minor,  and  unit  group  gives  a description  of  the  characteristics  of  people  who  are 
successful  at  this  type  of  work.  When  students  find  one  group  that  interests  them,  they  should  look  at 
the  other  unit  groups  within  that  minor  group.  These  are  occupations  with  similar  characteristics  and 
may  be  of  interest. 

What  The  Codes  Mean 


Each  unit  group  has  a set  of  letters  and  numbers.  A person  must  be  able  to  read  the  codes  to 
understand  the  description  of  the  occupation. 

1 . Data-People-Things 

In  the  upper  right  corner  of  the  unit  group  are  the  letters  DPT  and  three  numbers.  The  first 
digit  is  data,  the  second  digit  is  people,  and  the  third  digit  is  things.  Each  digit  stands  for  a word 
indicating  the  types  of  involvement  with  these  objects. 


Data 

0 synthesizing 

1 coordinating 

2 analyzing 

3 compiling 

4 computing 

5 copying 


People 

0 mentoring 

1 negotiating 

2 instructing 

3 supervising 

4 diverting 

5 persuading 


Things 

0 setting  up 

1 precision  woriking 

2 operating-controlling 

3 driving-operating 

4 manipulating-operating 

5 tending 


6 comparing 


7 


6 speaking-signalling 

7 serving 


6 feeding-offbearing 

7 handling 


8  no  significant  relationship  8 no  significant  relationship  8 no  significant  relationship 

2.  General  Education  Development 

The  letters  GED  followed  by  one  digit  which  refers  to  the  levels  of  general  schooling  required 
for  the  occupation: 


Duration  of  Schooling 


Level 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


1 7 years  plus 
13  to  16  years 
1 1 to  1 2 years 
9 to  10  years 
6 to  8 years 
up  to  6 years 


(A  grade  nine  student  would  be  GED  3.) 

3.  Specific  Vocational  Preparation 

The  letters  SVP  followed  by  one  digit  which  refers  to  the  specific  training  required  for  the 
occupation: 

1 short  demonstration  only 

2 up  to  and  including  30  days 

3 over  30  days  to  3 months 

4 over  3 months  to  6 months 

5 over  6 months  to  1 year 

6 over  1 year  to  2 years 

7 over  2 years  to  4 years 

8 over  4 years  to  1 0 years 

9 over  10  years 

4.  Environmental  Conditions 

The  letters  EC  followed  by  one  letter  and  perhaps  one  or  more  digits  which  refer  to  the 
condition  in  which  a person  works: 

1 work  location: 

I — inside 
O — outside 
B — both 

2 extremes  of  cold  plus  temperature  changes 

3 extremes  of  heat  plus  temperature  changes 

4 wet  and/or  humid 

5 noise  and/or  vibration 

6 hazards  such  as: 

mechanical 
electrical 
bums 
explosives 
radiant  energy 

7 atmospheric  conditions  such  as: 

fumes 

odours 

dusts 
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mists 

gases 

poor  ventilation 
5.  Physical  Activities 

The  letters  PA  followed  by  one  letter  and  perhaps  one  or  more  digits  which  indicate  the 
amount  and  type  of  physical  activity  required  in  this  occupation: 

1 strength  (lifting,  carrying,  pushing,  pulling) 

S — sedentary  work  (10  lb.  max.) 

L — light  work  (20  lb.  max.) 

M — medium  work  (50  lb.  max.) 

H — heavy  work  (100  lb.  max.) 

VH  — very  heavy  work  (over  100  lb.) 

2 climbing  and/or  balancing 

3 stooping,  kneeling,  crouching,  and/or  crawling 

4 reaching,  handling,  fingering,  and/or  feeling 

5 talking 

6 hearing 

7 seeing  — including  near  and  far,  depth  perception,  accommodation,  colour  vision,  and  field 

of  vision. 

VOLUME  II  of  the  CCDO  deals  with  the  occupational  qualification  requirements.  The 
occupations  are  accompanied  by  a set  of  letters  and  numbers  that  indicate  the  aptitudes  needed  for 
the  job.  This  volume  provides  more  information  about  the  occupation. 

The  teacher  may  choose  to  use  only  VOLUME  1 in  this  lesson.  VOLUME  I can  provide  enough 
information  for  a junior  high  school  student  who  is  still  exploring  the  world  of  careers. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  junior  high  school  students  not  be  aptitude  tested  at  this  point 
for  the  Careers  Unit.  Their  skills  and  abilities  are  still  developing  and  will  be  very  different  by  the  time 
they  have  completed  high  school.  Aptitude  testing  for  careers  now  can  lead  to  erroneous 
assumptions  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  classmates. 

VOCABULARY 

abilities  — 

natural  talents  or  acquired  proficiencies;  what  you  can  do  naturally  with  little  training. 

aptitudes  — 

skills  and  abilities, 
skills  — 

learned  abilities  to  do  some  things  well. 

MOTIVATOR 

Have  students  identify  the  following  codes/abbreviations: 

U.N.  (United  Nations) 

A.M.A.  (Alberta  Motor  Association  or  American  Medical  Association) 

R. C.M.P.  (Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police) 

M.P.  (Member  of  Parliament) 

S. A.D.D.  (Students  Against  Dmnk  Drivers) 

(Use  any  other  examples  appropriate  to  the  particular  class.) 

Explain  that  codes  and  abbreviations  make  it  easier  for  us  to  label  important,  detailed  information. 
Also,  if  we  understand  the  code,  the  full  information  will  make  sense  to  us. 

DISCOVERY 

1 . Have  each  student  explore  three  different  occupations  by  explaining  the  codes  given  in  the  CCDO 
listing.  The  teacher  may  wish  to  use  a chart  of  some  type  for  this  exercise.  Also,  the  teacher  may 
choose  to  demonstrate  this  exercise  with  a sample  listing  before  the  students  begin  this  activity. 
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2.  Have  students  explain  the  CCDO  codes  for  an  occupation  that  interests  them.  What  did  they  learn 
about  the  occupations? 


EXPLORATION 

1 . Have  students  create  a set  of  CCDO  codes  for  the  job  of  student.  Construct  codes  for: 

— major  group 

— Data-People-Things 

— environmental  conditions 

— physical  activities 

Would  the  codes  be  different  for  elementary  school?  For  high  school? 
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9-4 

Ask  Me  How  Working  Conditions 
Influence  My  Choices 

FOCUS 

• Different  jobs  have  different  working  conditions. 

• Working  conditions  include: 

time  requirements 
travel  requirements 
physical  requirements 
environmental  conditions 
duties  and  responsibilities 

• People  should  choose  jobs  with  working  conditions  that  are  suitable  or  to  which  they  can  become 
accustomed. 

TEACHER  NOTES 

Every  job  has  working  conditions  — the  time  frame,  requirements,  and  setting  in  which  the  work 
is  done.  Many  working  conditions  are  acceptable  to  the  workers.  In  fact,  acceptable  conditions 
sometimes  go  unnoticed  as  they  do  not  cause  concern  for  the  people  doing  the  job.  The  concern 
about  working  conditions  often  arises  when  the  worker  feels  fmstrated  or  uncomfortable  with  the 
situation.  Some  working  conditions  are  downright  dangerous.  Still,  some  people  choose  these  jobs 
as  they  provide  a sense  of  risk  and  adventure  and  offer  higher  remuneration. 

Some  people  continue  to  work  in  conditions  which  cause  them  concern  or  frustration.  This  can 
make  the  job  less  enjoyable  but  the  difficulties  in  leaving  a job  (such  as  unemployment,  loss  of 
income)  prevent  these  people  from  changing  jobs. 

It  is  important  to  consider  one’s  feelings  about  a variety  of  working  conditions  when  making 
career  choices.  If  one  recognizes  the  working  conditions  that  are  personally  unacceptable,  the  person 
can  avoid  career  choices  that  include  those  conditions.  People  who  choose  jobs  without  considering 
the  working  conditions  leave  themselves  open  to  experiences  with  less  job  satisfaction. 

It  is,  however,  important  to  be  reasonably  flexible  in  one’s  occupation.  A person  who  is  just 
beginning  a job  may  have  to  tolerate  working  conditions  such  as  shift  work.  This,  over  time,  may 
change.  In  any  case,  flexibility  is  a necessary  attribute  for  workers.  Flexibility  and  consideration  of 
working  conditions  must  be  balanced  in  the  career  decision-making  process. 

Working  conditions  include  time  requirements,  travel  requirements,  physical  requirements, 
environmental  conditions,  and  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Time  Requirements 

There  are  many  different  time  formats  that  one  can  work.  The  time  requirements  of  a job  will 
greatly  affect  how  and  when  one  lives  the  non-working  part  of  one’s  time.  Time  requirements  for 
some  jobs  include: 

— hours  of  work  — Hours  of  work  can  vary  greatly  from  a few  hours  a week  to  many  hours  every 
day.  Overtime,  working  additional  hours,  may  be  required. 

— shift  work  — Hours  of  work  may  be  the  same  each  day  but  the  time  one  goes  to  work  may 
change.  A person  may  be  required  to  work  day  shifts,  evening  shifts,  or  night  shifts.  Or  a person 
may  be  required  to  work  a combination  of  these  shifts  in  a rotating  work  schedule. 

— weekend  work  — A person  may  be  required  to  work  some  or  all  weekends. 

— holiday  work  — Some  people  have  jobs  that  require  them  to  work  on  days  that  are  normally 
considered  holidays. 

— seasonal  work  — Some  people  work  for  only  part  of  the  year,  perhaps  one  or  two  seasons. 

— vacation  — Different  jobs  allow  different  amounts  of  time  for  vacation.  Also,  a beginning 
worker  may  get  less  vacation  time  than  a worker  who  has  spent  more  time  on  the  job,  and  has 
more  seniority. 
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Travel  Requirements 

Some  jobs  require  that  workers  travel  away  from  the  area  in  which  they  live.  Travel  itself  takes 
time  and  usually  the  person  is  expected  to  work  when  reaching  the  destination.  Travel  can  take 
several  forms: 

— short  trips  — These  trips  take  a worker  away  from  home  for  a short  period  of  time,  perhaps  a 
single  or  a few  days.  Sometimes  the  worker  must  drive  the  distances  required. 

— long  trips  — Some  jobs  require  a long  period  of  travel  time,  perhaps  several  weeks  to  several 
months,  away  from  home. 

— constant  travel  — Some  jobs  require  many  trips;  much  time  is  spent  “on  the  road”.  Most  of 
the  work  is  done  during  these  trips. 

— periodic  travel  — Some  jobs  require  only  a few  trips  a year.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  at  the 
workplace. 

Physical  Requirements 

Some  jobs  require  a great  deal  of  physical  activity  and  strength  while  some  jobs  require  only  a 
minimum  amount  of  physical  effort.  Job-related  physical  activities  include: 

— strength  (lifting,  carrying,  pushing,  pulling) 

— sendentary  work  (10  lb.  max.) 

— light  work  (20  lb.  max.) 

— medium  work  (50  lb.  max.) 

— heavy  work  (100  lb.  max.) 

— very  heavy  work  (over  100  lb.) 

— climbing  and/or  balancing 

— stooping,  kneeling,  crouching,  and/or  crawling 

— reaching,  handling,  fingering,  and/or  feeling 

— talking 

— hearing 

— seeing,  colour  discrimination 
Environmental  Conditions 

The  actual  working  conditions  vary  from  job  to  job.  In  many  jobs,  the  environmental  conditions 
are  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary;  the  environment  is  very  much  like  one’s  home.  There  are,  however, 
some  environmental  conditions  that  are  unusual  and  thus  must  be  tolerated  or  accepted.  These 
conditions  include: 

— inside  work  only 

— outside  work  only 

~ combination  of  inside  and  outside  work 

— extremes  of  cold 

— extremes  of  heat 

— extreme  temperature  changes 

— wet  and/or  humid 

— noise  and/or  vibration 

— hazards  such  as: 

mechanical 
electrical 
bums 
explosives 
radiant  energy 

— atmospheric  conditions  such  as: 

fumes 

odours 
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dusts 

mists 

gases 

Duties  and  Responsibilities 

Every  job  has  duties.  Also,  unless  a person  is  self-employed,  every  job  requires  that  workers  be 
responsible  to  someone  or  some  group.  Workers  need  to  recognize  the  duties  of  the  job.  As  well, 
workers  must  understand  to  whom  they  are  responsible.  If  duties  and  responsibilities  are  not 
understood,  there  will  be  confusion  for  the  worker, 
eg.  nurse  — duty  for  patients 

— responsible  to  head  nurse,  doctor 
teacher  — duty  to  students,  parents 

— responsible  to  principal,  school  board 


VOCABULARY 

colour  discrimination  — 

ability  to  distinguish  between  colour  and  shades. 

sedentary  work  — 

work  with  much  sitting. 

working  conditions  — 

the  time  frame,  requirements,  and  setting  in  which  work  is  done. 

MOTIVATOR 

Have  students  respond  to  the  following  question: 

What  time  do  people  go  to  work? 

Write  the  variety  of  responses  on  the  board. 

Explain  that  people  go  to  work  at  different  times,  for  example,  evening  and  night  shift  workers.  The 
time  a person  goes  to  work  is  just  one  of  many  working  conditions. 

DISCOVERY 

1 . Have  students  review  the  lists  of  working  conditions.  Then,  as  an  individual  written  exercise,  have 
each  student  make  two  lists  1 ) five  conditions  in  which  they  would  like  to  work  and  2)  five  conditions 
in  which  they  would  not  want  to  work.  Have  each  student  then  priorize  each  list.  Stress  that  such  a 
priorized  list  would  be  needed  in  the  decision-making  process  when  weighing  the  alternatives. 

Can  students  think  of  a career  that  meets  all  the  working  conditions  they  like?  Can  they  think  of  a 
career  that  has  all  the  working  conditions  they  would  not  want? 

2.  Have  students  work  in  small  groups.  Each  group  is  to  give  one  example  of  an  occupation  for  each 
working  condition.  Post  the  lists  in  the  classroom  and  compare  the  answers.  Can  anyone  think  of 
more  examples? 

EXPLORATION 

1 . Have  each  student  write  a short  article  describing  a being  from  another  planet.  The  working 
conditions  for  this  alien  must  be  totally  unacceptable  for  human  beings.  What  type  of  job  does  the 
alien  have?  What  are  the  working  conditions?  (eg.  works  48  hours  at  a stretch,  in  atmosphere  of 
carbon  dioxide,  carries  eggs  — each  the  size  of  a football  field.) 
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9-5 

Ask  Me  How  I Explore 
My  Interests 

FOCUS 

• Recognition  and  identification  of  the  activities  and  conditions  that  interest  a person  allows  that 
person  to  consider  occupations  that  will  appeal  to  those  interests. 

• Knowing  one’s  own  interests  can  also  help  a person  to  choose  a job  or  career  that  is  enjoyable  and 
one  at  which  the  person  can  be  successful. 

• An  interest  test  or  inventory  is  one  method  of  exploring  personal  interests. 

• One’s  interests  change  with  time. 

TEACHER  NOTES 

People’s  interests  include  activities  and  experiences  that  they  enjoy.  When  people  choose 
careers  that  interest  them,  rather  than  careers  that  hold  little  interest,  they  are  likely  to  experience 
greater  job  satisfaction.  If  a career  interests  a person,  that  person  is  likely  to  enjoy  the  work  the  career 
requires.  This  can  also  result  in  greater  job  success.  A job  that  is  enjoyed  can  be  done  well.  Different 
occupations  appeal  to  different  interests. 

Interests  can  be  grouped  into  several  categories.  Data-People-Things,  Holland  codes,  and  CCDO 
all  reflect  categories  of  interest.  Another  form  of  classification  comes  from  the  Saffan  Students’ 
Interest  Inventoiy.  These  interest  categories  include: 
economic  — related  to  the  business  world 
technical  — work  with  machines  and  tools 
outdoor  — work  outdoors 

humane  — meeting  long  term  needs  of  people  such  as  health  and  education 

service  — meeting  immediate  needs  of  people  such  as  assisting  customers  and  community 

protection  — police  and  fire 

artistic  — creating  materials  using  print,  paint,  music,  and  other  media 
scientific  — using  formulae,  equations,  or  scientific  equipment 
One’s  interests  can  span  several  of  these  categories  but  one  or  two  categories  should  appeal  more 
than  the  others. 

Interests  are  reflected  in  many  aspects  of  one’s  life.  Identifying  one’s  interests  can  be  made  easier 
by  examining  these  aspects: 

— school  subjects  most  enjoyed 

— memberships  in  clubs  and  organizations 

— hobbies 

— leisure  activities,  spare  time  use 

— volunteer  activities 

— friends 

It  is  important  to  look  at  all  parts  of  one’s  life  — they  all  reflect  personal  interests  to  some  degree. 

Having  a particular  interest  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a person  will  choose  a career  that  is 
directly  related.  However,  one  interest  can  suggest  many  possibilities, 
e.g.  1 like  being  a day-camp  worker. 

— like  teaching  others 

— like  organized,  planned  activities 

— like  working  outside 

— like  working  with  children 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  examine  the  interests  that  are  reflected  in  the  activities  they  enjoy. 
One’s  interests  can  greatly  influence  one’s  career  choices  and  goals. 
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A person’s  interests  change  with  time.  In  junior  high  school,  students  should  be  strongly 
encouraged  to  develop  as  many  interests  as  possible. 

Exploration  is  a very  important  part  of  career  development.  Students  who  are  beginning  to  make 
decisions  about  high  school  course  selection  should  have  an  idea  about  their  personal  interests  and 
the  career  possibilities  that  stem  from  these  interests. 

VOCABULARY 

CCDO  - 

Canadian  Classification  and  Dictionary  of  Occupations. 

Holland  Codes  — 

a system  of  classifying  occupations  based  on  the  types  of  people  who  hold  a particular  job  and 
the  work  activities  required.  Includes  realistic,  investigative,  artistic,  social,  enterprising,  and 
conventional  categories, 
interests  — 

things  you  like,  are  concerned  or  curious  about,  or  excited  by. 

MOTIVATOR 

Have  the  class  brainstorm  a list  of  useful  or  constructive  activities  that  grade  nine  students  can  do  in 
their  spare  time.  Put  this  list  on  the  board.  Explain  that  many  spare  time  activities  can  reflect  personal 
career  interests.  How  could  each  of  these  spare  time  activities  reflect  a possible  career  interest? 

DISCOVERY 

1.  Have  each  student  complete  the  Safran  Students’  Interest  Inventory.  Each  student  should  score 
the  test  and  fill  in  the  graph  on  the  back  page.  This  will  give  the  student  an  indication  of  the  category 
that  was  the  most  appealing. 

As  well,  the  student  should  complete  the  exercises  on  school  subjects  interests  and  self-rating 
levels  of  ability. 

Students  should  be  cautioned  against  making  firm  decisions  based  on  only  one  interest 
inventory.  Other  interest  inventories  and  surveys  can  be  used.  As  well,  the  student  must  rely  on 
self-knowledge  when  making  career  decisions. 

2.  Have  students  complete  the  VIESA  (Canadian  edition).  The  same  caution  should  be  made  clear  to 
the  students. 

EXPLORATION 

1.  Have  each  student  write  a short  article  describing  a mythical  person.  What  interests  this  person 
most?  What  does  this  person  dislike  doing?  What  occupations  interest  this  person?  Does  the  person 
get  a job?  Doing  what? 

2.  Have  each  student  interview  one  adult  about  their  interests  and  how  these  interests  have  become 
part  of  their  life.  What  interests  did  they  have  as  a teenager?  What  leisure  activities  did  they  enjoy? 
Does  their  job  now  reflect  their  interests  now?  Do  they  have  a hobby?  How  have  their  interests 
changed  over  time?  What  type  of  volunteer  job  would  interest  them? 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  discuss  their  own  interests  with  the  adult  and  exchange 
information. 
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9-6 

Ask  Me  How  To  Get  A Job 

FOCUS 

• Junior  high  school  students  can  learn  the  skills  of  job-searching  now: 

— for  part-time  jobs 

— for  chosen  occupations  in  the  future. 

• Skills  of  job-searching  include  looking  for  a job,  resume  writing,  completion  of  forms,  interview 
techniques,  and  follow-up. 

TEACHER  NOTES 

Some  grade  nine  students  begin  their  job  search  experiences  now.  Others  will  search  over  the 
next  summer  and  through  the  grade  ten  year.  Whether  the  person  is  searching  for  a part-time  job  now 
or  preparing  for  a full-time  occupation  search  in  the  future,  there  are  job  search  skills  that  can  be 
learned.  These  skills  will  develop  throughout  the  life  career  of  the  person.  Each  application  and 
interview  are  learning  experiences.  Each  form  of  employment  and,  indeed,  each  rejection,  allow  a 
person  to  learn  job-related  and  job  search  skills.  Much  information  and  advice  can  be  given  to 
students  before  ^ey  start  their  search. 

What  To  Do  First 

The  very  first  thing  a person  needs  is  a Social  Insurance  Number.  This  takes  three  to  five  weeks  to 
get  so  one  needs  to  apply  early.  In  fact,  since  having  a card  does  not  mean  that  one  has  to  get  a job 
immediately,  it  might  be  a good  idea  to  apply  for  a card  now.  Then  each  person  will  have  the  card 
when  it  is  needed. 

Social  insurance  applications  are  available  at  local  Canada  Employment  Centres,  the  Post 
Office,  and  Canada  Immigration  Centres. 

It  is  also  important  to  announce  to  family  and  friends  that  one  is  searching  for  a job.  These  people 
can  support  the  searcher  and  perhaps  even  provide  some  good  leads. 

Where  To  Look  For  A Job 

There  are  many  places  to  search  for  a job  and  many  contacts  to  be  made.  A job  may  be  found 
through  one  of  these  contacts: 

— family 

— fhends  and  parents  of  friends 

— neighbours 

— notice  boards  in  grocery  stores,  post  offices,  and  churches 

— school  counsellor 

— want  ads  — in  local  and  community  newspapers 

— radio  and  television  ads 

— the  yeUow  pages  of  the  telephone  book 

— government  employment  centres  such  as  Canada  Employment  Centres  and  Hire-A- 
Student  offices 

— personal  contact  — probably  the  most  effective  method.  The  person  should  visit  potential 
employers  to  see  and  talk  with  them.  Many  jobs  are  available  but  not  advertised. 

How  to  Write  A Resume 

A resume  provides  a written  outline  of  information  and  experience.  It  gives  the  employer  a 
chance  to  view  valuable  information  that  might  otherwise  be  missed.  A good  resume  is  like  an 
advertisement  for  a person  — an  honest  advertisement.  A resume  should  include: 

— full  name 

— full  address 

— telephone  number 
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— Social  Insurance  Number 

— education 

— grade  and  names  of  schools  attended 

— any  awards  or  honors 

— work  experience  — any  previous  experience  including  volunteer  work  and  babysitting.  Start 
with  the  most  recent  experience  and  work  backwards 

— leisure  activities  and  hobbies  — include  memberships  in  clubs 

— references  — give  three  references  — names,  addresses,  and  telephone  numbers.  List  each 
person’s  occupation  as  well.  Tiy  to  choose  people  from  different  occupations.  Never  use  a 
relative.  Always  ask  permission  from  references  before  using  their  names. 

There  are  many  resume  forms.  Books  on  resumes  are  available  in  public  and  school  libraries. 
Any  format  is  acceptable  as  long  as  it  is  organized  and  short  (one  to  two  pages  at  the  most).  A resume 
should  be  neatly  t>^ed  and  well  spaced  so  that  it  is  easy  to  read.  Point  form,  rather  than  sentences,  is 
the  most  concise  method. 

A resume  should  always  be  proofread  by  someone  else.  Then  several  copies  of  the  resume 
should  be  made;  it  is  important  to  have  copies  on  hand  when  they  are  needed.  Resumes  should  be 
delivered  with  the  application  form,  or,  if  there  is  no  form,  at  the  start  of  an  interview. 

How  To  Rll  In  An  Application  Form 

A carefully  completed  application  form  can  indicate  that  a person  will  also  be  careful  on  the  job. 
A resume  will  assist  a person  in  the  task  of  filling  out  the  application  form  so  a copy  of  one’s  resume 
should  always  be  carried  when  applying  for  jobs.  There  are  other  valuable  hints  on  filling  in 
application  forms: 

— read  the  application  form  very  carefully  before  beginning.  Read  it  completely  through  and 
then  read  it  again. 

— use  a pen,  not  a pencil. 

— print  very  clearly  (or  do  whatever  the  form  says). 

— answer  all  the  questions.  If  a question  does  not  apply,  N/A  (not  applicable)  should  be 
written  in  the  space.  If  the  person  has  no  idea  of  the  salary  desired  that  blank  should  have  the 
word  “open”  written  in  it. 

— give  full  name,  address,  and  telephone  number. 

— give  references  — names,  addresses,  telephone  numbers. 

— list  schools  and  past  experience  from  most  recent  and  work  backwards. 

— include  Social  Insurance  Number. 

— answer  truthfully. 

— when  finished,  check  the  entire  form  very  carefully.  Correct  all  errors. 

— sign  the  form  where  requested. 

How  To  Handle  The  Interview 

Nothing  causes  more  anxiety  but  gets  more  results,  if  it  goes  well,  than  the  interview.  This  is  a 
chance  for  the  employer  to  ask  questions  and  make  a judgment.  It  is  also  a chance  for  the  person 
being  interviewed  to  ask  questions  and  get  information  about  the  job  and  the  hiring  procedure.  Some 
good  pointers  to  remember  for  inten^ews: 

— leam  something  about  the  company  before  the  interview. 

— rehearse  at  home. 

— be  neat,  clean,  and  well  dressed  but  not  overdressed. 

— know  the  name  and  address  of  the  place  where  the  interview  will  be  held. 

— go  to  the  interview  alone;  don’t  bring  friends. 

— be  a few  minutes  eariy. 

— take  a copy  of  your  resume. 

— start  with  a handshake  — rehearse  this  too. 

— be  friendly  and  polite;  smile. 

— show  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
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— appear  confident. 

— have  eye  contact  with  the  interviewer. 

— breathe  slowly,  speak  slov^  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard.  Don’t  mumble. 

— sell  yourself.  Be  honest  but  explain  the  skills  you  have. 

— if  a question  isn’t  understood,  ask  for  clarification. 

— be  specific  about  the  job  that  is  wanted.  Don’t  ask  for  “just  anything”. 

— be  positive  — don’t  complain  about  previous  employers  and  jobs. 

— don’t  discuss  salary  until  the  job  has  been  offered. 

— ask  a couple  of  questions  at  the  end  of  the  interview,  eg.  responsibilities  and  duties,  hours  of 
work. 

— thank  the  interviewer  at  the  end. 

How  To  Follow-Op 

Most  jobs  are  not  offered  during  the  interview.  It  is  a good  idea  to  do  a follow-up.  In  fact,  a bit  of 
gentle  persistence  may  land  the  job.  Give  the  employer  a telephone  call  a few  days  after  the  interview 
to  see  if  a selection  has  been  made.  Don’t  call  more  than  once. 

Apply  for  other  jobs  while  waiting  to  find  out  about  the  ones  for  which  there  have  been  interviews. 
If  not  successful  at  first,  don’t  give  up.  Keep  looking  and  keep  applying  for  jobs. 

VOCABULARY 

reference  — 

someone  who  can  speak  about  a person’s  attributes,  experiences,  attitude,  and  character, 
resume  — 

a short  account  of  one’s  experiences  and  qualifications;  used  when  applying  for  a position. 

MOTIVATOR 

Gse  class  discussion  to  respond  to  this  question: 

What  is  the  most  difficult  thing  about  getting  a job? 

List  the  answers  on  the  board. 

Explain  that  there  are  several  steps  in  searching  for  a job.  Knowing  these  steps  will  help  you  through 
the  difficulties  of  getting  a job. 

DISCOVERY 

1 . Have  each  student  draw  up  a resume.  (This  can  be  immediately  useful  to  the  students  now  in  the 
process  of  Job  searching.)  The  teacher  may  wish  to  use  a particular  form.  Have  students  correct  any 
errors  and  redo  the  form  until  they  have  a resume  that  will  be  useful  to  them. 

2.  Have  students  complete  at  least  one  sample  application  form.  If  possible,  several  different  forms 
could  be  used  for  this  exercise.  Which  questions  are  the  most  difficult?  Discuss  ways  that  these 
questions  could  be  answered. 

3.  Have  students  respond  to  the  following  sample  interview  questions: 

Why  do  you  want  to  work  for  this  company? 

Why  do  you  think  you  would  be  a good  choice? 

What  experience  do  you  have? 

What  are  your  strengths? 

What  are  your  weaknesses? 

Tell  me  about  yourself. 

EXPLORATION 

1.  Have  students  apply  for  Social  Insurance  Numbers. 

2.  Have  an  employer  (perhaps  from  a fast  food  outlet)  who  hires  young  people  speak  to  the  class 
about  applying  for  a job. 

3.  Students,  in  pairs,  can  roleplay  interview  situations.  Gse  some  of  the  questions  in  Discovery  ^3. 
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4.  Have  students  create  a list  of  part-time  jobs  that  are  available  in  their  community.  Have  each 
student  choose  one  of  the  jobs.  What  are  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  this  job?  Where  does  a 
person  go  to  apply  for  the  job? 
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9-7 

Ask  Me  How  My  Attitude  Helps  Me 
Keep  My  Job 

FOCUS 

• One’s  attitudes  play  a large  part  in  that  person’s  job  success. 

• Reasons  for  being  fired  are  often  related  to  poor  attitudes  that  are  evident  in  the  quality  of  work 
done. 

• A good  attitude  can  help  a person  keep  a Job. 

TEACHER  NOTES 

A person’s  attitude  can  affect  the  work  that  is  done  in  all  aspects  of  that  person’s  career.  One’s 
attitudes  can  determine,  to  some  degree,  the  job  success  experienced.  Indeed,  one’s  attitude  can 
even  affect  the  chances  of  being  hired  for  a job. 

Attitude  is  part  of  a person’s  disposition.  It  is  a mental  position  or  feeling  that  affects  and  is 
demonstrated  in  a person’s  behavior.  A negative  self-concept,  negative  past  experiences,  and  a lack 
of  self-confidence  are  just  some  factors  that  contribute  to  negative  attitudes  in  one’s  career.  Positive 
attitudes  from  a variety  of  factors  including  a positive  self-concept,  positive  experiences,  and 
self-confidence  can  result  in  a good  attitude  on  the  job. 

There  are  many  positive  attitudes  one  can  have  about  work  and  jobs.  These  work  attitudes  can 
be  seen  by  others  — co-workers,  supervisors,  and  customers.  One’s  attitudes  will  influence  the 
perceptions  that  others  have  about  that  worker.  Good  work  attitudes  are  reflected  in  the  following 
job-related  actions: 

— polite,  friendly,  cheerful 

— punctual  on  arrival  and  on  breaks 

— good  attendance 

— works  hard,  does  one’s  best 

— willing  to  work  with  supervision 

— consistent  worker 

— cooperative,  gets  along  with  others 

— completes  tasks 

— respect  and  consideration  for  supervisor  and  co-workers 

— responsible,  can  work  without  constant  supervision 

— neat  and  organized 

— ability  to  accept  criticism 

— ability  to  accept  praise 

— willing  to  ask  questions  and  learn 

— willing  to  learn  new  skills 

— controls  temper 

— dependable 

— dressed  suitably  for  the  job 

— calm,  handles  work  stresses  and  frustrations 

— can  settle  own  disagreements  with  co-workers 

— enthusiastic 

— honest 

— can  make  decisions 

— flexible,  an  open  mind 

— thinks  on  the  job 

— sense  of  humor 

— gives  full  two  weeks  notice  before  leaving 
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Students  can  leam  and  develop  good  work  attitudes  while  in  school.  The  same  attitudes  can  apply  to 
both  settings. 

While  it  often  requires  a great  deal  of  effort  to  get  a job,  a real  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  the  Job 
once  one  has  it.  Some  students  get  jobs  because  their  friends  have  them.  Some  students  want  the 
money  but  not  the  responsibility.  Many  students  like  the  idea  of  having  a job  more  than  they  like  the 
idea  of  work  itself.  These  attitudes  will  quickly  become  evident  to  the  employer  and  co-workers.  It  is 
important  to  realize  that  having  a job  means  working  at  the  job-doing  one’s  best  work. 

Employers  want  students  to  do  a good  job;  otherwise,  they  wouldn’t  hire  them.  Teenagers  who 
are  willing  to  work  and  bring  with  them  a good  attitude  will  find  that  many  employers  are  supportive. 

People  who  have  been  fired  tend  to  blame  the  employers  or  other  workers.  Sometimes,  this  can 
indeed  be  the  reason,  but  more  often  it  is  the  fault  of  the  worker.  People  who  blame  everyone  else  for 
the  loss  of  a job  will  never  be  able  to  see  their  own  faults.  If  faults  are  recognized,  they  can  be  changed 
so  that  the  next  job  experience  is  more  successful.  A good  attitude  on  the  job  can  prevent  many 
problems  that  can  lead  to  a firing. 

Students  can  be  very  successful  workers.  If  they  come  to  work  with  a good  attitude,  they  are  well 
on  their  way  to  positive  job  experiences. 

VOCABULARY 

attitude  — 

a mental  position  or  feeling  that  affects  a person’s  behavior;  one’s  disposition. 

job  — 

a position  of  work  in  an  organization  that  includes  specific  duties  and  responsibilities. 

self-concept  — 

the  total  mental  picture  you  have  about  yourself  This  includes  your  self-awareness,  your 
opinions  about  yourself,  and  your  opinions  about  other  people’s  reactions  and  thoughts  about 
you. 

self-confidence  — 

the  belief  that  one  is  capable  of  handling  a task  or  situation. 


MOTIVATOR 

Some  teenagers  lose  the  jobs  they  manage  to  get.  Using  brainstorming  techniques,  have  students 
suggest  the  reactions  and  feelings  people  experience  when  they  are  fired  from  a job.  Do  other  people 
get  blamed  for  the  firing?  Why? 


DISCOVERY 

1.  Many  teenagers  work  in  fast  food  outlets.  There  is  a great  turnover  in  employees  because 
teenagers  are  often  fired.  Some  reasons  that  people  are  fired  from  these  jobs  include: 


— constantly  late  or  don’t  show  up  at  all 

— giving  free  food  to  friends 

— not  available  for  work  when  they  said 
they  would  be 

— would  not  wear  a hair  net 

— cash  drawer  was  short  many  times 


— nasty  to  customers 

— nasty  to  co-workers 

— unsuitable  dress 

— fools  around  on  the  job 

— don’t  call  when  they  can’t  come  to  work 

— careless  when  making  change 


With  individual  written  exercises  or  small  group  work,  have  students  explain  the  reasons  for  firing  by 
using  the  list  of  good  attitude  actions  to  explain  where  the  person  went  wrong.  Could  most  of  the 
firings  be  avoided?  What  advice  could  the  students  give  to  the  person  who  was  fired? 


EXPLORATION 

1 . A person’s  attitude  is  often  related  to  the  success  one  has  on  the  job.  When  a person  is  successful, 
it  is  likely  that  the  job  is  enjoyable  as  well.  Describe  the  personality  characteristics  and  behavior  of  a 
person  who  is  enjoying  a job.  Compare  your  descriptions  with  others  in  your  class. 

Would  you  like  to  work  with  a person  such  as  this?  Why  or  why  not? 
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9-8 

Ask  Me  How  I Get  Ready  For 
High  School 

(NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS:  This  lesson  is  written  according  to  the  new  Alberta  Education  framework 
for  secondary  programs.  The  timelines  for  the  new  requirements  will  be  available  from  Alberta 
Education  in  the  Fall,  1 985.  Teachers  may  have  to  adjust  the  following  information  for  use  during  the 
transitional  years  and  in  accordance  with  the  new  Alberta  Education  requirements.) 

Focas 

• Grade  nine  students  make  very  important  career  decisions  when  they  choose  their  high  school 
courses. 

• The  decision-making  process  is  a valuable  tool  for  the  act  of  high  school  course  selection. 

• The  selection  of  a high  school  program  should  be  based  on  the  student’s  talents,  interest, 
and  abilities. 

TEACHER  NOTES 

Grade  nine  students  make  very  important  career  decisions  when  they  choose  their  high  school 
courses.  Information  about  the  structure  of  high  school  programs  and  courses  must  be  provided  so 
that  students  can  make  the  wisest  decisions  possible. 

Students  must  also  consider  their  own  abilities,  interests,  goals,  and  career  possibilities  when 
making  these  decisions.  High  school  will  allow  them  to  pursue  these  and  develop  even  more  career 
possibilities. 

Students  entering  high  school  have  a chance  to  make  more  decisions  than  ever  before  in  their 
educational  careers.  The  decision-making  process  that  has  been  learned  and  practised  during  the 
junior  high  school  years  will  be  a valuable  tool  during  the  high  school  course  selection  process.  The 
decision-making  process  should  be  reviewed  at  this  time. 

Decision-Making 

1.  identify  the  problem 

2.  get  information  from  aU  possible  sources 

3.  consider  the  alternatives 

4.  make  a decision 

5.  decide  on  a plan  of  action 

6.  accept  responsibility  for  your  decision 

7.  Do  it! 

8.  evaluate  your  decision  and  plan 

9.  change  the  decision  if  necessaiy  or  make  this  type  of  decision  again 

And  so  the  decision-making  process  begins.  Students  will  need  course  information,  perhaps  a 
course  description  booklet,  from  the  high  school  they  wish  to  attend.  Some  students  have  a choice  of 
high  schools.  These  students  must  study  the  course  booklets  and  information  packages  from  each 
possible  high  school.  They  should  make  a decision  based  on  the  high  school  that  offers  a program 
most  suited  to  their  needs.  Counsellors  in  the  junior  high  school  and  in  the  high  schools  can  provide 
information  about  the  school.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  make  a school  selection  based  on 
suitability  to  personal  needs  rather  than  being  based  on  their  friends’  high  school  selections. 

The  course  description  booklet  or  information  package  from  a high  school  will  provide  much 
information  about  the  courses  offered.  The  Program  of  Studies  for  Senior  High  Schools,  an  Alberta 
Education  document,  also  outlines  the  content  of  courses  in  Alberta  schools.  Students  should  read 
about  the  variety  of  courses  being  offered. 

There  are  two  types  of  high  school  courses.  Core  courses  are  those  which  all  students  are 
expected  to  take.  These  courses  must  be  taken  in  order  to  complete  a high  school  program.  A variety 
of  complementary  courses  can  be  chosen  based  on  the  student’s  talents,  interests,  and  abilities.  A 
selection  of  these  courses  complete  the  student’s  high  school  program. 
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Each  course  has  a credit  value.  In  order  to  complete  a high  school  program,  1 00  credits  must  be 
earned  during  the  high  school  years.  Many  courses  are  structured  into  three  levels  — 1 0/20/30.  The 
course  numbers  may  read  10/20/30, 11/21/31, 12/22/32, 13/23/33,  or  15/25.  Often  the  second 
and  third  level  courses  have  a prerequisite.  This  means  that  the  lower  level  course  must  be 
successfully  completed  before  studying  the  higher  level  course.  Successful  completion  of  a course 
will  require  a minimum  mark  of  50%.  Credits  are  earned  only  when  the  course  is  successfully 
completed. 

There  are  several  high  school  programs  from  which  to  choose.  The  General  Diploma  requires 
100  credits  in  core  and  complementary  courses.  The  core  courses  include: 

— English  — a minimum  of  3 courses,  one  at  the  grade  12  level. 

— Social  Studies  — a minimum  of  3 courses,  one  at  the  grade  12  level. 

— Mathematics  — minimum  of  2 courses. 

— Science  — minimum  of  2 courses. 

— Physical  Education  — a minimum  of  1 course. 

— career  and  life  management  — minimum  of  1 course. 

— other  grade  1 2 courses  — minimum  of  2 courses  other  than  English  and  Social  Studies. 
The  Advanced  Diploma  is  a more  rigorous  program. 

To  obtain  an  Advanced  Diploma,  a student  must  complete  all  the  requirements  of  a General 
Diploma  plus  a minimum  of  five  grade  12  level  courses  in  the  following  three  categories: 

Categoiy  A — English 

— Social  Studies 
— Mathematics 
Category  B — at  least  one  of: 

— Chemistry 
— Biology 
— General  science 
— Physics 

Category  C — at  least  one  of: 

— a language  other  than  English 

— a fine  arts  course 

— a selected  practical  or  technical  arts  course  identified  by  Alberta  Education 
Diploma  examinations  will  be  required  for  the  subjects  in  Categories  A and  B. 

The  Integrated  Occupational  program  results  in  a Certificate  of  Achievement. 

Students  should  choose  courses  that  are  related  to  career  planning  and  preparation.  Some 
school  subjects  lead  to  occupations;  some  subjects  lead  to  further  career  preparation.  Students 
should  also  choose  courses  that  present  a challenge.  High  School  is  not  the  time  to  “take  the  easy 
way  out”.  This  is  the  time  for  concentrated  career  preparation. 

VOCABULARY 

career  planning  — 

an  ongoing  process  of  making  life  and  work-related  decisions  which  are  reviewed  from  time  to 
time. 

decision-making  — 

the  process  of  identifying  and  choosing  among  alternative  courses  of  action, 
prerequisite  — 

the  successful  completion  of  a course  required  before  taking  another  course. 

MOTIVATOR 

Using  brainstorming  techniques,  have  the  students  respond  to  the  following  questions: 

What  is  high  school  like? 

What  do  you  expect  from  high  school? 
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List  student  answers  on  the  board. 

Explain  that  high  school  offers  a wide  variety  of  experiences.  Students  must  make  \^dse  choices 
regarding  their  high  school  programs. 

DISCOVERY 

1.  Review  the  decision-making  process  with  the  students,  using  the  selection  of  high  school 
programs  and  courses  as  the  decision  to  be  made. 

2.  Have  students  make  tentative  course  selection  decisions  and  fill  out  a practice  registration  form. 
Parents  should  also  be  involved  in  this  process.  Tentative  forms  can  be  sent  home  for  parent 
signatures  before  the  process  continues.  After  family  discussion,  some  students  may  wish  to  make 
changes. 

3.  Have  students  complete  actual  high  school  registration  forms. 

EXPLORATION 

1 . Invite  a high  school  counsellor  to  speak  to  the  class  about  high  school  programs,  courses,  and 
activities. 

2.  Visit  the  high  school  with  the  class.  Tour  the  facilities.  FYepare  the  students  for  this  trip  by  examining 
the  course  description  booklet  of  the  school. 
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